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In an effort to understand the dynamics of the status^ 
attainment process, the effects of significant-other influences were 
analyzed in terms of sexuttl and racial differences. Data .Were derived 
from a proportionate, stratified, random cluster "^sample of Louisiana 
high school seniiers. High schools were stratified on the basis of 
residence (urbajp/rural) , school type (public/parochial), race 
(black/white), and size of senior class (less than 100, 100-500, and 
over ,500) . Group administered guestionnaires provided responses for: 
1,175 whiite males; » 287 black males; 1,168 white females; and 390 
black females. Th-e variables employed were; father •s and mother's 
education and faither^s occupation (exogenous) ; high school g^ade 
point average, educational^ encouragement (parental, teacher, and 
peer), and peer modeling behavior (intervening) ; ^ and educational aiid 
occupational aspiration (dependent) . Results indicated that: (1) 
school performance and peer modeling were the most^ important 
variables in the formation of career aspirations of all respondents, 
regardless of race/sex criteria; (2) peer influence was a modeling 
influence for black and whi^e youth of both sexes; and <3) mpther's 
education influenced black and white female aspirations, while school 
^performance a^d peer modeling significantly influenced male 
aspiratians. (JC) . ^ 
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Race - Sex Variations Ip the Dynioiics of 
Status Attalnnent all Related db 
Aspiration formation; A Causal 
Analysis * 




^jatroductton >^d Objective '^^ 

The development and subsequent expani^ns of the "Blau-Duncan 
paradigm" has gone a long way toward directing current reseat*ch in*^ the , 
area of social sttatif icatlon (Kelly, 1973; Blau and Duncan, 1967; 
Sewell, Haller and Portes, 1969; and Seidell, Haller and Ohlendorf, 
1970). The "status attainment process" appears to include an Important 
social psychological dimension, which takes into account the role 
various^feignificant-others play in encouraging and, modeling behaviors 
appropriate for the formation of q^upational and educational aspirations 

i 

In turn^, 8ig;nificant-others* influence and statys aspjtrations have 
substantive impact upon edycati9nal arid occupational /achievements 
(Haller and Portes, 1973)1 ) > ^ 

Thsf trend %l the status-attainiBent if Search ref lectaT cumulative and 
systamatic applications across cultures (Jones, 1971; Kelly and Perlman 
1971; Hansen and Haller, 1973) and various ^ubpopujatrions (Sewell, 
Haller and Ohlendorf, 1970). Researoh on the dynamics of status attain- 
ment up to the aspiration-stage of development havp extended the range 
of subpopulation consideration to l^clude^ southern .blac):s and white 
males from different residential origins (Carter, PJl^cou, ^Curr7 and Tracy, 
1974 and Picou and Carte/, 1974). It is interesting to^note that in 
th^e midst of increased theoretical and empirical information on the 
career patterns of women (Super, ^1957, Mulvey, 1963; Vetter, ly74V, 
relatively littla research has addressed itself to the application of 
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••status attainment process'* to wooenVV In light of 0ii8 state, the ^ 
primary objective of this inquiry is-m assessment of race - sex 
variations In a causal model of the formation of educational and 
^occupational aspirations. 

Women and the Dynamics of Asplrat ion-Format ion" " 

The participation of .females Itt the labof fcxrce occurs within a 
structure of socialization which 1^* characterized by the emergenccL 
^ and.maintainence of various stereotypical prescrlptiorJSL. Female 
wbtk-roles are distinct from ttiose of males and the existence\of a 
sex-linked occupatioAl stjructure has been documented i^^j^number of 
studies (e,g.. See: Hanifon<^971; Schlossberg and Goodman, 1972). * 
The existence of ^ a, sex-linked occupational structure is reinforced by* 
data which suggests alstructure of sex-role atereotypen reflecting 
ethnocentric debasement of the female, her chstractdristicVj ability 
and potential (Broverman, Vogel, Broverman, Clarkson and Rosehkrantz, 
1972). The "mal^ standard** of normative evaluation is) for the 
most part, a standard which has historically argued that the prototype 
of huipanity is white an4 male (Doherty, 1973). 

The male standard is most apparent and critical when considering 
multiple role assignments, which overlap within the realm of economic 
and £amily behaviors. Females, in general, are more predisposed to 
potential role conflict due to the double strain of having normative 
obi igatlotyr^ extending beyond career considerations to include such areas 
as domestic obligations and social companionship (Komarovsky, 1946; 
Ca^-an. 1963; Rodmen, 1965 and Robin, 1969). In fact, Rodmen (l^6S) • 
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suggests that the primary focus of the female role is a prescription 
to child rearing anfl family maintainence, rather th^ career achei;r^iifent^. 
The results of "male standard based^^^perspectives have been throughly 
documented concerning outcomes in the occupational structure for females. 
Stereotypes of female role performance in selected (stereotyped) 
bociipations and occupational socialization throughout all female life 
st^es (Vetter, forthcoming, Dejong, et_ al • , 1973) • A rather limited 
amount of theory construction has been applied in this area j(Zytowski, 
1969) and certainly more t;heoretical and empirical efforts are needed 
to cleixhty the signif i<jance of sex-role socialization for status out- 
comes and^ variations in the dynamics of the process of achieving these 
outcomes* " • 

MQ3t recently ,^Haller, Otto, ^ier an^ Ohlendorf , * (1974)have noted thi 
significance of career aspirations for evc^ntual career acheiveraents* 
It appeals that their LOA (l^vel of aspiration) concept^ has a 
similar structure and response pattern f6r males ^nd fem^tles (Haller, 
Ottoj Meier, and Ohlendorf, 19744119) • In this inquiry we are concerned 
about assessing sex and race, variations in the causal dynamics of 
the process by which youth come to manifest various levels of aspiration 
for the status areas^ of education ^and occupation. With this goal in 
mind, we i^ill now turn to a discussion of what Has been designated as 
the "Wisconsin Model*' of status attainment. ^ 
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Th€ Dynami cs of- Status Attainment ; * The Wlaconaln Model 

♦ 

The Wisconsin model orlglnany was developed from m subsample 
of farm residents living in the state Wisconsin (Sewell, Haller 
and Portes^, 1969). In contrast to the Blau-Duncan model (Blau 
and Duncan, 1967), which specifies a baSlc one ^tep transmission 
process— parental status to achieved status— the Wisconsin model 
posits a three step, transmission proce*4. Parental status and 



mental ability mre assumed to influence school performance and, 
in turn, ml| three Impact upon significant-other endouragement 
to attend college. Significant other Influence effects the for- 
mation of occupational and educational aspirations , which have 
a substantial influence on early educational and occupational 
attainments. /Thus, the Wisconeirf model suggests qui te * co^avinc- 

-^^ ingly t-hat career aspirations operate as intervening variables' in 
the status on achieved status^ Additionally, the effects of 

m parental status on aspirations are mediated to some degree by the 

influence ,of significant others. ' * 

In a later article from the same data set, the ARplicabili ty 

of this model was assessed for four additional resilience categories 

village, small city, medium city, and large city (Sewell, Haller 
and Ohlendorf 1970) . The results of this study indica^te that the 
proposed model, with several minor modifications , i»s "appropriate" 
for interpreting the sttatus attainment process of young white males 
from a varietf of residential origins (Sewell Haller and Ohlendorf, 
1970: 1025). Although slight deviations were noted between residence 
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^groups,, the "Wisconsin Model" was found to account for 40 jiercent of 
the. variance In early occupational attainment and 57 percent of the 
vatlance* in ^^tly educational attainment. Additionally, an^a^ore central 
to thls.^tudy, approximately 31 to 39 percent of the variance In" o^tfcupatlonal 
aspirations and 33 to 44 percent of the variance In educational aspirations 
were explained by the variables antecedent to aspirations, 

Th6 general objective of the paper Is a partial replication of 

f 

^the dynamics of the Wisconsin model ^across race~sex categories of adoJ.escents 
residing in the st^te of Louisiana, MAetlng this oijjective appears^ to be 
partidularly salient for social mobility research. The fact that the 
VHscdnsin model is /Restricted to a sample of Wisconsin white males limits 

generalizability (Sewell, 1971)* Additional research in other regions of 

\ 

Xhe country, for various subpopulations and across cultures id extremely 

. " (■ 

limited and just beginning to* emerge (Carter, 1972; Carter, Picou, Curry 
and Tracy, 1972), Our replication of tlie Wisconsin model is partial 
in several ways arid although these limitations have been noted elsewhere; 
4 brief consideration of" them is necessary,^ First, we have no data 
concerning 6arly career achievements. Second, we have no variable 
comprable to the exogenous "mental ability" variable utilized by 
Seweli; Haller and Ohleftdoirf (1970), The first limitation restricts 
what can be jBai,d about status atCainmtent per se; however, and Ju^ as 
impoi?t^nt , we can evaluate the key social-psychological processes 
germain to thfe Wisconsin model, as we have relatively comprable data on 
academic perfdtmance, significant-other influence and educational and oc- 
cupational ispirations. Concerning the second limitation, we know that the me 
ability variab^le shou]^ substantially reduce the explained variance 
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for certain endogenous, var^iables (e. g. academic performance); 
- ^ however, we feel^ that' these results will not serioualy bias our ' 

^i>°*^^°88 sincn It has b een_ghown_in numerous studies that the 

♦i « . _ 

^/ correlation between mental ability and social status is rather 
• small (Duncan, Featherman and Duncan, i968; Duncan, Haller and 
Portes, 19$8). 

The original development of the Wisconsin model and its ex- * 
tension to various residential groups was carried out utilixing 
^ aggregate Indices^of soiJiLoeconomIc status and significant-other 
inf luejice,q Most recently Hauser (1972) has demonstrated the 
advantages of disaggregating, the components of these variables. 
In the model to bfr analysed belpw, our indicatory of socioeconomic 
status and significant other Influence will be presented ill 
; . disaggregated formsr'in an attempt "to expand our understanding ^ 
..of the dynamics of status attainment processes. ■» 
Specifically concerning the variable significant-other 
influence, our data" allows a 'comparison of the effects* of alterna- 
^ tive modes of peer influence on aspirations. Although Sewell and 

his- associates^ in the development of the Wisconsin mod^l, utilized 
a variable almost identical to ouJC '-'peer mo4eJ.ing", it appears 
from his work 'that he would prefer a straight-forward perceived 
encouragement variable similar to the one he has for parents and 
teachers. The reason for this inferred preference^ is apparent 

j-^S^t of the most receS't research on significant other influence 
• (Woelfel and Haller, 19 71 ; tfoelf el , 1^72) . The educational en- 

♦ 

# -t-» 

couragement variables seems to represent a conceptualization of 
significant other influence in terms of "definers" (Woelfel and 
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Haller, 19 71; Woelfel, 1972). These verlebl^ eppeer\to aVaeure 
that aspect of significant other influence in vkioh the significant 
other functions primarily to define suitable educational goals for 
the respondent* ^ 



On the other handp the **peer sodellng" variable seesif 
to represent a diffei^ent conceptuallsatlom In 'that it f|»cuses pri«^' 
ttarlJLy on the significant other as a role Bo4e£» rather ""than as 
a definer. In this ease ^It is essentially irrelevant whether or 

4 

not the significant other has actually foraulatad f^ucatlonal 
expectations for the respondent*. In this instance^ the respon-* 

dent is the actlye jpartiolpant In that he Is se4n a's attempting 
to model his behavior on that of the significant other. ?aiis ^ 
by utilizing the peer modeling variable » the Wisconsin model 
implicitly ^^assumes ^that 9 Whereas patents and*i:eachers exercise 
their influence on the despondent by defining educatiotial goals 

for hlm^ peer influence Is exercised by ^ole^ modeling behavior on 

^ ^' ^' • ' . ' % ^ 

the^^art of the respondent hlbself* Since we have measures of 

" I 

both types of peer influence variables (peer encouragement and 
peer modeling) in our data set /we can malgi a preliminary assess- 

men^t of this assumption for black and white adolescents of both sexes « 
Figure 1 prcaents the causal model which will be« anlayzed for the respondents. 
The structural equations for the model can be specified employing path 
analytic notations where the direct effect of variable J on i Is expressed 



by P^j (Duncan, 1966) 
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/ J - p,jpP + PjjT + Pj^x + Pj,r + Pj^a + p ▼ + Pj^ + 



^12 ■ '13 ■ '14 ■ '15 ■ '16 • '17 ■ ® 



^ . ^12 ■ '13 ■ '14 ■ '15 ■ 

t ' ^26 - '27 " ''36 ■ '37 " '46 " ^^47 " '56 " '57 

V^"" ill remaining residual* relationaUipa / 0. • ' * 

. / ' 0 ! • - A ^ 

<L- (Flgurf 1 about herm^^^ 



The data 

A pro^«rrtionkte» str^^lfled^ ratidoii clutter saapla of ^ 

Louisiana high school aenlors was selected. High schools within 

1 ( < ^ ^ 

the^ state wereV^tratl^fled on the basis of residence (urban-^rural) , 

school type (publlc-parochlal^ ^ race (blatk*-w^ite) « and size of ( 

senior class (less than 100^ 100-500 > over'^OO) . All public and 

parochial schools in the state were included in the sampling 

frame^ r^sgardless of t^aclal excluslveness • JQues tl<^nalres were 

administered to all s%nlors present the^day ^group Interviews were 

achedulad. The data ware collactad during the fall of 1970. ^The 



data analysed are for reapondanta wltHcall data present. 
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V ' We have dat^ cm 1,175 white males, 287 bl|ick Mies, 1168 white femiiles. 



and 39« Uack fevAles. 



^The exogenous Variables utilised In this study are father* s 
educatl on • tao ther's education Und father *s occupation* They are 
operatlonallxed as follows; 

*' Fattft* « gdtfc«tlon CV) - Dtt«raln«d by th* following 

question^ What was" the highest school grade ^coapleted by 

your fathe^^ 

0 - None i 7 Seventh Grade 14 -* Some college 

' * ^ ■> .-"^ 

^1 - Flr»tv Grade 8 - Blghth;Grade 16 - Bachelors degr 

^ > " 

2 - Second Grade % ^ Ninth Grade 17 - Some Graduate 
I - /' , School 

p - third Grade 10 Tenth Grade 18 - Masters Degree 

4 - Fourth Grade 11 - Eleventh Grade 20 - Docto^rs Degree 
i 
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5 ^ Fifth Grade 12 - Twelfth Gjade 



^_jjS - Siith Oxade 13 * Vocational-Technical 

r Hothey^s Educati6n (M) - Operatlonallxed Identically as 

i ' . ■ . ^ ^ ' ' ' . 

"Father's Education/' 

Fatfaet's Occupation (X) A. Determined by assigning "Trans- 

form t!o NORC s^ale'! jTrestlge scares (Duncan, 1961j 263*275) to 

thcL dccupation^ industry, and class of wotker that the respon- 

dent indicated described the job his fa^Ker^held in November 

19 70. If the father was unemployed' or deceased at the time*^ of 

the study, the last job held by thf respondent's father was 

codtd;, ^ 
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Five Intervening variables werc^' Incorporated into the model 
presented here. They are: high school grade polne average^ 
parental educatlonaX" ai^coHiragemetK^ teacher *s educational en- ^ 
courageaent, peer^s educational encoxlragenent, and i:^|er aodel** 
Ing behavior. These variables are operatlonallised as follows: 

High School Gtada Point Av|araye (G) Seteii^«lne4 by the 
respondent's report of grades recelyed in an ^:a^haustlve list of 

high school courses* Addltionaliy^actual grade point average 
was obtained from guidance counselors for approacl«atfl;f half the 
respondents* the sero-^order correlation between reported CPA 
aad actual GPA Is .773. ieport.d GPA was aelacted a« an In- 
dlcator of this variable prinarlly bacauae the loss of fampla 
size was nellglble. A correction for measurement error ha« 
not been made in this paper because we havf not^yet determined 
the proper measurement model* 

Parental Iducitional Bncouragement (P) - Determined by the 
following question: In general » my parents have 

1 • Strongly discouraged me from going to college 

2 • Discouraged me fr^ going to college 

3 • Have not influenced *e one way or tlie other concerning 

going to college 

4 « Encouraged^ me to go to college 

5 - Strongly/Encouraged me to go to college 

Teacher *s E^ucatloioial Bncouragement (T) - Opetatiopalised 
identically as "Parental Sducatlonal Sncouragement . 

j PeeyU Bducatlonal En6ouratament (K) - Operationalized 
iden^leally as *^Parental Iducational Snc6uragemtnt« 
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gcer Modeling (P) - Deteraintd by the following question: 

Most of ay clljse friends are t 
* ^ 

1 ■ Going to college 

0 - Not ^olng to college, probmbly going to work 
0 «■ Qolng into ailitary service 

The two ultiaate dependent vmrieblee In thie etudy ere 
educational end iccupational aeplratlone. They are operation- 
alixed as follows: 

Edycational Aspiration <B) - Oeterained by the following 
question: How much education do you desire and will actively 
attempt to get? 

0 -I itbne after high school 4 ~ Bachelors degree 

1 - vocational-technical 6 ~ Masters degree 

2 - some college 8 - Doctors degree 
Occupational Aspiration Cf) ~ Determined from the 

following question; Now we would like to know what Job you 
-desire and will attempt to attain as a lifetime job? Responses 
were c6ded in the same manner as "Father's Occupation," 



Results 

ler: first desci 



The analysis will proceed in the following manner: first descriptive 
* statistics and gross variably interrelationships (in the form of zero-order 

correlations) will be presented. Second variable effects for the model 
/ under investigation will be contrasted by race-sex control categories 

Tatole 1 presents means and atan^lard deviations by control categories 
for the variables under consideration. lUan Scores for the two dependent 

varlablaa appear reasonably similar for all control categories* . 

. ^ . ■ - . - . . . . . . * 
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This trend appears to dominate tha results obtained in Table 1, 
vith the exception of the iJOcio-econoTnic status scores for whites 
versus blacks. As would be expected parents for bota male and 
female Black youth were found to be considerably lower than whites 
on all indicators of S.E.S^ The White females were found to 
manifest the loi^est educational aspiration levels, while at^ the* 
same time holding relative to tha other control groups, rather 
high-status occupational aspirations (73#557). 

(Table 1 About Here) 
Tables 2 through 5. contain the gross interrelationships of 
the variables in the form of zero-order correlatiofts • A quick 
glance at the zero-order relationships obtained across control 
categories for the two ultimate dependent variables, educational 
aspiration and occupational aspira1:lon, reveals some distinct 
variations. Overall, the exogenous variables (X,V,M) appear to be 
npre highly correlated with aspirations for the White reanondents; 
parents* .encouragement (P) Was also found to exhibit relatively 
stronger correlations with aspirations for Whites also; and 
furthermore educational and occupational aspirations were more 
highly Intercorrelated for White respondents of both sexes. Of 
particular interest was the finding that the zero-order relation- 
ship for the educational ^nd 'occupational aspirations of Black 
females was .276. This correlation is very low in contrast to 
obtained relationships in other control categories and p^ovjous 
research in this area. 
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(Tables 2 through 5 HereT j 
Prior to moving to Ihe analysis of. the model presented in . 
Figure 1^ it should be notfed that due to flucKiations in sample 
size, statistically significant coefficients may not always reflect 
substantive significance and true differences across control cate- 
3orles. Furthermore, since we are interested in across/population 
comparisons af variable effects, the unstandardized regression 
P^efficients presented in Tables 6 through 9 will receive our 
primary attention in the discussion of the finding^ (Schoenberg, 
1972). 

Relatively weak effects obtained for the grade point average 
equation in all models. This genera^l finding ooncurs with previous 
research in this area and tends to question the numerous contentions 
of s'cholars that socio-econoraii^ status predicts a host of student 
educational behaviors (for .^example, see; Charters, 1963). Turning 
to the parental educational encouragement variable, we fltid that 
student grades impact upon the amdunt of encouragement to attent 
college percrelved by l(/hite males and females. No similar effect wSs 
observed for Blacks. Contrasts of the unstandardized coefficients 
reveal a slightl:^ larger ^effect for White females over White males; 
the unstandardized coefficient for Black males and females was 
slightly lower, the magnitude of the "^difference being more pronounced 
for Black females. The exogenous variables were found to exert 
rather ''weak'* effects on parents* educational encouragement; mother? ' 
education (m) did exert a stronger effect on perceived encourngetnr^nt 
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for Whlte^ females thian any other control cat»^ory;, 

(Tables 6 th^pbtigh 9 Here) ^ ^ 

Looking^ at tjie teacher Encouragement equation, we find that 
school grades Impact upon perceived erioourag^ent to attend coll'ege > 
foi" all groups ekcept BlackimaJ.es. The unstandardlzed regression 
coefficient was considerably larger for White females, followed by 
slm:^af coefficients for White niales and Black females respectively. 
Father's occupation (X) manlfe^ttfd slmlla^^^eak effects (.006 to .008) 
^sacrosB all control categpiMe^ (obtaining a^featlstlcal significance 
for 3 of the 4 control categories). These-^indings suggest trxat 
teachrfir's encouragement to ^o ^tc os^llege, as per/eived by students, 
were Influenced raost strongly, by adtual student performances In 
school rather than socio-eaopomic status, chara^t^rl^atlcs of students. 

The findings for friends' educational encouragement manifested 
a pattern^ somewhat eimilar to teacher encouragement. The effects 
of soclb-economjtc status were minimal, however, school performance 7? 
appears to predict the def Iner encouragement student's receive from 
peers. A glance at the unstandardlzed coefficients reveals that; the 
effects of ^ school performance were most salient for the ^^erceived 
-peer encouragement of Bia^ck males. The coefficient for Black males 

c was .307, in contrast to .16? for White females; .162 for Black 

. .. ' • 

females; and .104 for White males, I 

School grades were found not to have at very substantial impact 

upon the peer modeling variable for Black males; however school 

gn^des were found to be an important determinant of peer modeling 
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for the other three conti<cl categorizes, particularly females, 
Thq3N^ effects observed for socio-economic status were, once again, 
very weak. However, significant effects for the variably father *n \ 
education (X) were noted for-'White males and females and BJack 
male?. 

Turning our attention t9 the two ul'timate dependent/ variables 
in our model — eduftatlonal and cfccu^atlonal aspirations, we .find 
that mbther's education (M) manifested significant direct effects 
for 'females* This finding was especlaily pronounced for educational 
aspiration. For occupational aspiration*, father 's ^occupation (X) 
displayed a similar pattern* The magnitude of the ^coefficients 

for this effect was greatest for White males (.204) and Blaik 

it 

females (.111). v ^ 

School performance (O) manifested significant direct effects 
on both educational and occupational aspirations for all control 
c^^gories. School performance -manifested stronger coefficients 
^ both aspiration variables for males. T|iese results suggest that t 
"males j7€ceive a greater payoff (in terms of aspiration levels) from 
grades obtained in school. * 

Some noticable differences in the effects of parents* n 
encouragement on aspirations w-ere- observed by control categories. 
Parental encouragement manifested similar effects on educa t lon'=il 
aspirations for all control groups, except Black males. It appear? 
that encouragement provided by parents to attend college r^^^sults 
In 3 slightly hflgher level educational aspiration for White males 
and females atui'Blaok C^^maiea, On the other hand., male occnpatlon-n 
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aspiration lev^s appear to be effected more by parental Educa- 
tional encouragement. Rather substantial differentials were obsprved 
by sex and are more clearjy revealed in the chart below. Apparently, 
parental encouragement to attend college does not necessarily result 
in high status occupational goals f6r females. This result may be- 
Indicative of the restricted ranges of Jobs available to fem^es 
because of gex-role socialization. Encouragemtnt to attend college- 
may have more consequences, at least oocupat^ionally, for males. 

Unstandardlzed 
Coefficient' v » 

White Hales 1.6l2» , * 

Bleck Males 1.452 

White Peroales .368 
^ Black Females ^ .106 ' 

^ *Signif leant at .05 level ( 

^. • ' - r ' ^v^' 

Teacher and pear encouragement to attend college had Relatively V 

inconsequential ef feats on aspirations. Friends' encouragement 
.manifested a significant effect for White females, but the magnitude 
of the effect, relative to other categories, appears rather ^ 
inconsequentlel. The peer modeling variable, oh the other hand, 
was found to exert significant effects on aspirations for all control 
categories. Dlfrertnces in the magnitude of the effects of peer 
modeling across control categories, were most pronounced for occu- 
pational aspirations. The coef i'lclents for males were once again 
substantially larger, as noted In the chart below. From These 



Unstandardlzed 
Coefficiont 




White Males 6.185) 

Black Males 4.178 

Wtiite Females I.61O 
Black Females 
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f findings it appears as though>having geer friends who ai^e planning 
to .attend college raises occupational aspiration levels tnoreso 
for males than females. 

Conclusions ^ * 

In* this research summary we have attempted to ntake a comparative 
analysis of the dynamics of aspiration formation for Black and Wnlte 
youth of botfi sexes. Our most general observations lead us to conclud 
that school performance and peer modeling were the mont important 
variables for the formation of career aspirations of all reBpondents, 
regardless of race--sex' criteri^/ Purthejrmore, it appears that the 
influence peers exert on aspiration levels follows the "modeling" 
rather than "definer" mode. The implicit apsumption in previous 
research on .aspli^atlons and status attainment that, peer Influence Is 
modeling influence, appears Justified, ,in liisht of our empirical 
results, for Black and \fliite youth of both sexes. 

A closer look at our results reveal some noticable race-sex 
differences in the dynamics of aspiration formation. First, It 
appears that' mother's education is a more important vax^iable in thli:^ 
process for females. Similar net effects for this variable were 
noted for females of bpth racial categoriv3s for both educational 
and occupational aspirations.^ It appears rather cai sis tent with 
these findings to argue . that rrfother's past .status achievenieat^? 
provide an important reference for the development of females' level 
of aspiration. Our lack of cjata on mothor.'s occupational achievemenis 

is a derinltv limitation for the female models. 

• It 
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■■' School perforni5inc§ and peer modeling were also found to 

nave e-ffagts of greater magnitude on male than female respondents' 

occupational aspirations. These results suggest that males may be 

applying educationally associated successful behaviors and- inf lue^nce 

toward occupational rewards nioreso than females. 'Tliis process triviy 

reflect the limited range of occupational options traditionally 

accorded female^ in a society with a definite se:^-linked occupa-- 

tional structure. Additionally, these resuits may reflect' the 

^ ' . * ' ■ ? . ■ ■ , 

fact that socialization concerning education is rather consist^-it 

across )the sexes, while occupational socialization' patterns sfe 

different. Sine er* our data* are primarily limited to variables 

relsiTed to educational achievement, i.e., academic performance, 

^tollege encourasement^oetc, a fruitful line of future inquiry, 

which may she'd light oril substantive proccssual differences, would 

JO the study of sex-variations in occupational 30.cialIc:atioii patt'ernu.* 

Pressure ahd encouragement to attend college may be similap fop, 

bo^'/i S3xes, while the utilization^ of educational achievemcntn far 

occupational achievements may be differentially emphasizcdby sex. 

College^ could be viewed moreso as a vehicle for future achievement 

jjy males leather than females. 

In cc^nclusionj it appears a bit premature to assume -tiiat th^ 

dynamics of aspiration formation and status attainment are Identical 

I'oi' Plack and White youth of both sexes. ^Arever, the overall 

ntructure of our model appoaru to be lecltjmato and future research 

rMibuJJ abiempt the i^olaLion of varlabJes unique to race-sex groups. 
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For example, some evidence does exist whlxjh suggeats thct marital 
considerations impact significantly upon females and that "locuf 
of c'ontrol" is an important motivational componeht for Blacks. 
We hope to clarify some of the'-IT^oults noted .above with 
additional analyses concerning the role of family structure fpr 
each of the groups considered. 
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footnotes 

notable exception to thiS trend Is Carter (1972). 

SHaller, Otto, Meier> and Ohlendorf, 197^: .a:I9. Their aspi ration 
measure is different from. ours or* th'^' one "Employed irt- the Wlsc«nsln 
Status Attainment Research. , 

3por mare detailed explications concerning thes'e models, Se^j : Sewell 
and Hause-r, ^1972 and Haller anfS Portes, 1973. 

^See Carter, Picou, Gurry and Tracy, 1974 fo;? more- details . 

'-^Currently we are in the process of isolating statistlcailV signifi- 
cant differences across these categories. In this- paper, vn'iablfi. 
effects are contrasted without benefit of a covarlanoo analysis 
between (jroups. For more Informatlop, see: 'Plcou and Carter, 197^. 
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Table 5: 
Zero Order Correlation for 
White mles (N - 1175) 
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